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1 = 6 chaprer 6f * book of GEW FSI, 
bi 26th and 27th verſes, it is written, | 


C + And. God 1 let us make man. in = 
image, after our likeneſs: and et them have 
dominion over the fiſh of the ſea; and over 
the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that Ereepeth upon, the earth. 

8 God created man in his own image, in 
the image of God created he him: GE and 
female created he them. 17 — 


. 


NH E Jewiſh Hiſtorian, foroifhed woke mate - 
185 {4 rials from on high, hath given us this conciſe 
. 5 1 account of the origin of man: He tells us, 
Sy That God created him, male and female, 


In "conformity, to the joſtructions thus received, 
* partly in confequence of it, the wiſe and virtuous, 
in all ages and places, afcribing their exiſtence to the 
fame cauſe, bave believed, char the Spirit of God hath 
made 175 my the breath of the e hath, bare. 
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i atural Religion aided by Revelation IF 


in his own image, and after his likeneſs. 1 
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Man and various have been the opinions of Divines, 
both ancient and modern, in regard to what, and how 
i much isjntended by, and included in the Image of God, 
| wherein man is faid to be created. Every fniilitude 
ok God, and every degree thereof, in the creature, man 
-.., oranpe]; is donbtlels ſo far his Image ; and fo it appears 

L to be explained, in his Image, after his likeneſs. Had : 
the lage er God in wan been uo where mentioned in 
ttz bock of Revelation, but in this part of ſacred hiſtory, 84 

tei mite chen le, there wonld not have been 5 
fach avere of ſentiment about it; but that it would 
buape been confined (not indeed excluſively of the intel- 
'.- _- Jefual faculties of the hanan mind, and che origin! 
read of them for there is fmilitude in theſe ; but) E 
dies ta that communicated right of ſovereignty, 1 
which man.receiyedat his creation = That as God was ' 
ſupreme Lord aud Governor averall; ſo he ſhould be 
| - over thecreaturesof this lower world, And haye domi- 
pion on earth; This reltrifted ſenſe appears to offer 
ide moſt obviouſly of any from the hiſtory itfelf But 
J men advance in the powers of reaſon, in their moral 
Aggnalities, or in any kind of reſemblance towards the 
Dei, che idea of his Image in them, is neceſſarily 
J _. varied, and enlarged : Hence it has been diflerently 

.," _ -ſpoken of in other parts of revelation ; eſpecially by 
tze New Teſtament. writers, who have ſometimes 
repreſented it as conlilting in holineſs- And from this 
| various uſe aud fignification' of the Image of God in 

© os man, many learned and good men have ſuppoſed, it 
ought to be underſtood from the firſt as a complex idea, 
made up of ſeveral ingredients. Sg much I have thought NF : 
not improper to ſay in regard to the Image of God, in f 
\_ _ Which man was created; and, indeed, I could not well 
A _pvold it, as it makes part of the hiſtory, 3 14 
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ee ene Senſible, n 
My t offer any thing on the point, that has not already 
- been much/berter done by others; and the deſign of 
this Lecture demanding no ſuch inveſtigation, I mould, 
a have been acquitted if1 had paſſed i it in ſilence. 


Older diſquiſtions are now to be made, which, it is 
hoped, will have ſome tendency, © to proye, explain or 
\ ſhewthe proper uſe and improvement of the principles 

| * Natural Religion,” which i is our preſent A 


For this purpoſe, and the wore juſt arrangement of 
our. thoughss, the creature man, and the religion of his 
- pature, ſhall be the ſubjeR of our promiſcuous inquiry ; 
This will prepare the way for ſome obſervations and 
= an which will cloſe the preſent diſcourſe, _ 


The faculty of reaſon, with which. man is endowed, _ 
- 3 him, by obvious deductions from the contem- 
plation of the beauty, order and majeſty of the world, 
"and the evident impreſſions of power, wiſdom and good- 
dels, which it every Where bears, both to argue the 
| being ol a God, and to admit alſo, that there is one, 
When told, that it muſt be ſo; and „ * 
make conſiderable diſcoveries in religion. 


ä * Refigion, bath natural and revealed; in the wh 
E and. proper notion of it, has an immediate reſpeQ to the 

\ Deity ; and in this view, though not ib any other, it may = 
de diſtinguiſhed from juſt ſebtiment, and right action, 
_ © which have no regard to his authority. It is founded 


8 Fi 
N EE 


iin the divine exiſtence and perfections; that is, if God 


tid not exiſt, or if he were not poſſeſſed of thoſe per- 
fedions, which are neceſſarily eſſential to a ſelf-exiſtent 
- Being, there could be no religion, he . of 


_ the. 
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of religion, and the perception of this obligation in the 


: / bunian mind arediſtin& and different ideas; and the 
+ foriner muſt be ſuppoſed to exiſt-prior, in the otder 
E [7s of nature; to the aner hes T-ntend is, that religion 


is naturally and in ifelt right : It is fit and proper con- 
|. . _.dutt ia ide creature to worſhip and obey the Creator, 
and it cannot be otherwiſe, ſo long as the relations be- 
| tween ihem remain : But then the obligation to do ſo 

is only felt, When, and fo far as this is perceived to 


/ > abuſe his intellectual faculties, 'negle& enquiry. and 
, __ every rational deduction, as not to feel the force of 


- 
"RX. | 
8 1 


- 


gear and vigorons, as in thoſe, Where it is not; for : 
= Rs | ſuperſtition, about which there is often the greateſt 5 
 - Zeal, is no other than the corruption of pure religion. 


Men fall into the former, in the ſame proportion as 
they loſe the proper ſenſe 'of the obligation of the 


F, Hatter, It would, I truſt, be far from Me truth to 


x _ affirm; that the obligation to worthip. the One only 
F - * living and true God ceaſes, in proportion as the per- 
_ ception of it in the mind does fo, or becomes leſs clear 
and manifeſt : Yet fo it muſt be, if the obligation of \ 
religion be not prior to, diſtin from, and independent on 
1 8 e of it. "From the 8 of this * 


- 4 p , 


1 the, ani of ** on man eben hi belir- 
© - ingihatGodis, from the knowledge he has of bis intel · 
lectual capacities, the dircumſtances he is placed in; and. 
ESO the relations. he bears dq the Creator... The Obligation 


ſit and proper. It is very poſſible for man, ſo far to 


this obligation, or at leaſt to have but dark, indeterm- 

nate and confuſed norions about it“ This is more or 
lefs the caſe with all ſuch as have fallen ioto any kinds 
of idolatrous worſhip. The perception of the obli- | 
gat of religion, in iuſtances, where the proper objett 
=. 8 of worſhip is miſtaken, cabnot be ſuppoſed equally” | 
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- hould ever unhappily fink 0 below idolatry i 
and fo darken his notions of the author of nature, 
| as c pay him no kinds of religious homage at all 
(which is no impoſſible ſuppoſilion) the obligation 
thereto would become totally extin@, This obligation, 
therefore, to religion is to be conſidered as ſomething _ 
manent and fixed in the nature and relations of 
things; founded in the divine Being, and attributes, 
refuling from the reQitude of his will, and ſuited to 
"the rational facukties of men: Luited, 1 fay, to, their 
rational faculties; becauſe, thougtr it be an immoveabls e 7 
unabating principle of religious ſervice to every one; 
yer is it not, 1 ſuppoſe, exaQtly the ſame in all; that is, 
it does not demand preciſely the ſame ſervices towards 
God; from all. It would, indeed, do to, were the 
- rational faculties of men, their opportunities, means of 
moral ſcience” and improvement, every where equal: 
But as they are manifeſtiy various, and even wide 
ee this obligaxion is to each, as are his A 
e opportunities fo-know God, and his duty o him. 


"Whit were the intellectual capacities of the 1 + 
progenitors. of mapkind is difficult to determine, —. 
What has been often ſaid of one of them, in Particular, 
his moſt extenfiveknowledge of natural things, animate | 
and inanimate, their natures, qualities, uſes and N 

and his comprebenſive and clear diſcernment of woral 2 

truths, is, 1 believe, meer hypotheſis, alogether un- 

ſupported by any thing recorded in ſacred hiſtory, 

/ of what he ever ſaid or did. It appears extreamly | 
unphiloſophical, as well as inconſiſtent with > 

Nek argument, to imagine, that, at the inſtany: of - 
his creation, he was inveſted with as ample powers of 
- _ and _ * as * was wade — 
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pk attaining to, and did, probbly, afterwards poſſeſs, 
The faculties of this myſterious man for improvement 
in natural and moral ſcience, were, doubtleſs, ever 
way ſufficient for his neceſſities; for his duly obſerving 
ie law he was under, sud to qualily. him for that 
higher and more perfect happineſs for which his 
\ benevolent Creator defigned him. This, however, 
„ determines nothing, as to the comparative ſtreogth of 
bis faculties; or Whether they were greater, or leſs, 
man thoſe of the generality of his poſterity. Ihe 
EF Knowledge he had, the moment of his being brought 
TT # into exiſtence (if, indeed, he had any, beſitles the per- 
|  Cception that he did exiſt) muſt have been communi- 
| cated. But to affirm, that the commudication was co- 
_ eval with his exiſtence, or that his knowledge was 
4 Concrested with him, is 40 ſay much more than is 
= vwneccilary. - It is not only locapable of any proaf, but 
= + 1s, moreover, unſupported by the argument of analogy. 
E  -We are, indeed, it mult be acknowledged, very incom- 
pPetent judges of what Omnipotence can do. It far 
ſurpaſſes the comprehenſion of greatures, boldly t2 
L .\ aflert, that God has not dons, or cat ot do, thus br fo; 
E -* | © .neerly, becauſe we have no conception of the modus 
1 of his operations, It is as dariogly impious, as it is 
weak end inconcluſive afguipg, and it directly militates 
_ 8painſt the plaineſt fact in nature, thework of creation 
Liſelf; for we do not know how things were made.— 
Me are, notwithſtanding, to judge of things, when we 
= - ' have a right to judge at all, with the facahies which 
be has beſtowed, in the beſt manner we are able, and 
According to that rule which the knoma methods of 
-_ - che divine conduct furniſh us with, This rule, the 
1 beſt we have, leads us to ſuppoſe, that the knowledge 
book the firſt man was communicated and acquired after 
be had received his exiſtence ; and that it was not = 
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1 or 6 Oe bim. . ſame great and 
important ends would be equally obrained on the foes 
mer as on the latter ſoppoſition, No doctrine of re- 
lgion, that. I know. of, natural or revealed, would, ia 
any degree, be affected, much lefs injured by it: It is 
igdiſputably more conſonant to the ſubſequent ways 
of divine providence. We can have no conception 
of knowledge in man, or indeed in any other creature, 
but chat, which is made up of ideas gradually ad- 


that the rſt man's capacity to receive thoſe ideas, 
out of which he was to form his knowledge, was not, 
2s ip after ages, by the flow degrees of infancy and 
youth; but. in more ſpeedy and free ſucceſſion, both 


by frequers divine ſuggeſlions, and the continual pre- 


ſentation of external objets: This being more adapted 
to the original manhood. of his conſtitution, and the 


full. made ſtrength of Ins bodily ſenſes, , It is moſt ; 


probable, that he vas greatly-aided by the Creator, in 
amaſiog and perfecting the furniture of his under- 


ſtanding; that he was told who his maker was, as 


a as he could make proper uſe of ſuch knowledge; 


zud that the great variety of living creatures, and 


thing inanimate, which be ſaw around him, had the 


ſame cauſe of exiſtence with himſelf, and were the 


care of the ſame providence, Hence, by deduction, 


he would ſoon come to have ſome knowledge of the 
law of his nature, his dependence on and duty to the 
Creator; and on every reflection would arrive to more 
perſect notions hefeof. Hag he not been favoured = 
with the aids of intimation by his Maker, but left to 
his own ioveſtigations, and improvements on ideas 


admitted by the ſenſes from outward objects only. 
ROW: urge! we * om his capaci y to receive 


and 
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mitted, and properly ordered by the underſtanding. 15 
We have, however, ſome colour of reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
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N ad cls us of 1 and Kone diſpoſed we 
may be to allow that he would, at length, by the de- 
dausſſons of reaſon, have learnt to conſider himſelf as 
ite eſſect of ſome cauſe; yet, I believe, it may be jultly 

a _ queſtioned, Whether 1 it would not have been much 
longer before) he could have hid any notion of this 
8 being inviſible. He would not, untaught, very 
readily have had any conception of there being invi- 

| ſible exiſtences, ot have extended his views beyond the 


viſible world, or have formed any juſt and tolerable 


. Hotions of a Being ſo ſpiritual and incomprehenſible, 
2s God, —— What conception could he poſſibly have 


had, at firſt, uninſtructed, as we now ſuppoſe him, of 


_ fie divine unity, infinity and eternity, which are ſo 
| efſential to the proper notion of the Deity? The 
knowledge. of theſe was not to be obtained but in : 

| Courſe of Juſt reaſoning and deduction; and as i 
fed as his notions were, ſo proportionably iinperfed 
muſt his religion have been- There appears ſufficient 
foundation from the hiſtory of the early periods of 
man's life, to ſappoſe, that he received very great and 


ſeaſonable helps from the Creator. It is manifeſt, 


that he was favoured with viſits from his Lord; and 

| ſome circumſtances make it probable, that they were 
_ Frequent. It is, moreover, certain, that he was in- 
| - ſtructed by him, in regard to his worldly conduct and 
temporal felicity. Judging from the notions we now 
have of the divine character, which from eternity 
is unchangeably the ſame, we cannot, we muſt not 
ſuppoſe, that leſs care was taken of bim, with reſpect 

to moral ſentiment aud religious worſhip. Although 
ttzhe diſpenſation, man was at firſt put under, was that 

/ - © of ſtrict and rigorous law, obey and live;” * trapſ- 
_ .--. greſs and die; a diſpenſation, which admitted of no 
Fe _— of aid under any exigency, no proviſion of 
JF” * wy criye, for thele would have changed 
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| exſequence of the FOR 6 <p ſtory 


1 nature; yet, itis no way \jnconſiſtent with. this at” 
os; but, on the In plaivly deducible from 
the perfections of the Deity, that man ſhould be fa- 
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voured with every neceflary inſtruction with regard to a | 
the law itſelf; that he might have a full underſtanding 
ol it, he able to keep ir, and appriſed of the conſequences = 
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of obeying or tranſgreſſing it. Such inſtruction he re- 
ceived: As, by the fame means he learned, much 
| ſooner than otherwiſe he would have done, who had 
given him exiſtence, on whom he depended, and from 
what ſource the manifold fayours — bleſſings, with 
. which he was ſo liberally encompaſſed, were derivedy ) 
t he was brought to know what the religion of his 
nature was. He ſawy the fitneſs, he felt the obligation | 
of loving and ſerving his Maker ; of expreſſing his _ = 
| ſentiments of piety, dependence and gratitude; in fuch — * li 
Ways only, and by ſuch acts of external homage as the 9 
"Deity ſhould pleaſe to appoint: He perceived it to 
be right, therefore his duty, to ſubmit to the divine 
authority in all things, to obey his will, to do his 
_ Pleaſure, in whatever inſtance made known ; in par- 
_ ticular, with regard to that of his avoiding the inter- | 
difted tree. Had he kept his ſtation, as he might, WH 
had he opened and enlarged: his rational faculties, ac. 
cording to his advantages, and improved” by of . 
vine hints that were afforded him; his ſenſe © 
and of religious obligation would Bave been gal — pet. 
dered more perſect and extenſive, But he Sent T's 
and by tranſgreſſion, the diſpenſation of ſtrict law'ended; — 
that of grace, under the Mediator, commenced ; and FR 
ſin and death entered into the world. Whatever were 
the ability and advantages of man to keep his 3 25 
nal ſtate and preſetve his primitive innocence, it is am 
inconteſtible fact, that his defection took place in 
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mentions. no 8 nor have we 4 1 to chin 


he erer reſiſted one. This. by the way, is no argument 


of his poſſeſſing ſupercminent_ iatellectual bos, or 


moral diſcerument, above the common ſtandard of 


mankind; ——He tranſgreſſed. and he muſt die. This 
is the juſt demerit and threatned penalty of fio.. His 
Creator, however, did not forſake him; but continued 
his providential care and watchfulneſs: towards him. 
Pe Je plan of grace, on the foreſight of tranſgreſſion, had 
been previouſly laid in the divine counſels, whereby 
both the actual tranſgreſſor, and his poſterity, who. 


were now born to die, were, in future time, to be 


reſtored to life, through him who is the teſurrection 
and the life. From this period, God has thought fit 
to treat with the creature ny , by the megliation of bis 
Son, opening aud diſcoverihg divine truths to, them, 
as they ſhould be able to bear them, and were pre- 
pared to profit by them. Such diſcoveries -were 
made, at firſt, as appear 10 be adapted to the infant 
ſtate of the world. The knowledge which the firſt 


man had of the Deity, and of moral obligation and 


truth, he, donbtleſs, communicated to his poſterity;- 
For, though he muſt have greatly felt the utthappy 
diaſs of a depraved heart, yet we know got that his 
igtellectusl powers, or meer knowledge of moral truth, 
| were, at all, impaired-by the tranſgreſſion. The con- 
trary rather appears, as higher orders of beings, who 
have alſo ſianed, are, notwithſtanding, repreſented as 
beiog very ſagacious and knowing, though indiſpoſed 
to all good, But I hope, whatever may be true of 
individuals, or even whole nations, ſiace, that it will 
not deſerve cenſure, if we do not carry the moral 
indiſpoſition of man, at this time, ſo far as to equal it 


with Re of Devils. The notions, - which he now 


bad of a future ſtate and an immortal life after death, 
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pry 4 think; hive been collected out of that aiſcourle - 
which God held with him after his defection— The 
© only poſſible idea he could have of immortality in 
ionocence, is that of continuance in life Obey and 
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— live. It did not accord with the nature of the dif- 


penſation he was under, that he ſhould have any other. 
What he now believed about a futyre ſtare, he made 

known to his children, with the grounds of it. Thig, 
called forth the exertion of their intellectual faculties, 
and they improved, grew wiſer, and had hope.— This 

hope God was pleaſed afterwards greatly to ſtreygthen, 


particularly by the tranſlation of Enoch, whoſe piety ' 


was conſpicuous. The reaſon of man was ſufficient, 
from hints, to deduce many important truths; and to 
ſee. the fitnefs and obligation of ſeveral things, which, 
meerly of itfelf, would not have been fo ſoon or eafily 
diſcovered. Hence, 1 am inclined to think that na- 
tural religion is not ſo properly defined to be that, 
. Which mankind have, or might come to the knowledge 
of, meerly by the ſtrength of unafliſted reaſon; as 
that, which reaſon ſees to be right, auck feels the bee 
of, when it is known, What reaſon knows to be fir, 
what it aſſents to, approves atid reſts fatisfied in, when | 
it is perceived, tho? it be offered to it, anſwers preciſely 


the ſame purpoſes as to religion aud moral er 


and indeed, s to its being the foundation and teſt 
revelatien itſelf, that it would do, were it diſcoyvered 
in its own ſtrength. To affirm, however, that the 
reaſon of man cannot come to the knowledge of God 
and his duty to him, by any contemplations and de- 
ductions of his own, is to fay a great deal too much. 
Reaſon, properly employed, will make very great dif- 
* coveries, and by-attendipg to the conſtitution and order 
of things, be led up to their cauſe. This not- 
e had the ede poſterity of Adam 
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received no light from him, or communications from the tt 
Dei, their progreſs in moral ſcience would, undoubt - 5 
en, have been very flow. It is evident, that Gad k 
did nat ſes fit to leave them, meerly, to their own in- re 
— veltigations. He ſuperadded his daily affiſtance to the 0 
powers of reaſon, with which he had endowed them. it 
le manifeſted himſelf to them, and directed his own 
PVorſhip. There is no accounting for the early prac- 
ties of facrificing on any other principle. Such care 
. God has, certainly, taken of man from the beginning. 
He even condeſcended to reaſon with Cain, in regard 
 * to the mee he Nad made in his. offering. 


—  , Although natural religion is founded in the ex- 
iſtence of God, and the relation man ſtands in to him ; 
and is, therefore, unalterably the ſame, whether under- 
tod by man or not; chat is, it is an eternal truth, that 
tee obligation of religion reſults from ſuch” e Nſtence 
Aud relations; yet this has not been diſcovered meerly 
by the faculty of reaſon, excluſiye of aid: but it has 
_ had helps; it has been ſet to work; and when the 
. diſcovery has been made, religion has been found to 
be altogether aprecable to the underſtanding :-it con- 
| - - fents to and feels the force pf it, and it can no more 
1 reject or call it in queſtion, than it can thoſe truths, 
| Which necellacily reſult 3 other natural rela- 
tions, and the agreement or diſagreement of ideas. 
We cannot, however, argue, from natural religion's 
being founded in relations that cannot but exiſt be- 
tween the Deity and man, and the obligation of it 
*. being alike derived from this ſource on all, that the 
= 22 thereof to each muſt therefore be the ſame. 
The notion of a general natural religion for the hu- 
mas race will, J truſt, on examination be found to be 
groundlels, and no way conſonant to tlie * 
, I es pea 
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a TR religion hath reſped not to „ collefiine- 
| bodjes'of wen, mach leſs to the whole maſs of man- 
ig, but to individuals; each one has his own natural 
religion, and it is more or leſs as is the reaſon of each, 
ot at lealt, as it might be, were it duly exerciſed a fr vi 
improved. ladeed it makes no difference here, whe- ap 13 
ther we conſider (he reaſon of eich man as it is, or as it i 
- would be, hadl it been exerciſed and: improved by every 
one to the utmoſt. In either caſe it is poſſeſſed in 
3 portions. On the Aatrer. ſuppoſition, ho esch 
one would know more than te dow does; or in other | 
words, would hays more tes ſon than he now bas, and 
conſequent] 1 wo * have more natural religion; yet 
there would be as real a diverſity among med as there. 
i at e :— That is, they would dot all have the 
antity of reaſon. and, therefore, could not all 
5 l ſame quantity of batural religion; the latter 
deiug en ptoporiionate to the former. IE 
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Every man is accepted according to that he hath, _ 
wo not zecording to that he hath not. When the - {RY 
. gifts of nature are ſmall, and the opportunities and  |Þþ 
' advantages for the acquiſition of knowledge infes” = 
rior, the leſs will be required. From him to whom 
one or two talents are committed the ſame improve - 
ments will not be exacted as from him who hath had | 
five :—Fort is equally true on the plan of nature, a 
_ that of revelation, that, to whomſoever much is given. 4 
of bim ſhall much be required. -A ſufficieney is given 
on either plan by the benevolent autor of both. i duly 
cultivated and impioved, 10 promote and ſecure che 
happineſs of every one. Lefs capachies are filled with 
= eojoymeats, It is, forwichſtanding a good, much | 
© 10 be deſired; to bave our capacities enlarged, to know | 
more of Sod 1 n n en ae the cue 
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3 aut! or Qi gatur. 
1 happinels is mage to depend on ourſelves, It is 
111 obſerve, that I do vor inten, it is ſp, 
= 1 of thoſe aids, which, from the perfeQions 
| ofthe Deliy, are ie be expefied under the law of 

|  nitbre;; and from his promiſe, under the diſpenſation 
ok grace. Happineſs, 1 ſay, depends on, ourſelves; 
5 ariſes out of our own induſtry and progreſs in thoſe 
moral iniproyements, which are 'conimonly* wade 10 


= 


„ neceflarily follow from the other, 
as effects from cauſes; bur there is 2 tendency, in the 

| latter to beget the former; though, at the ſame time, 

b iin Fe £4 4 EY is She: 4 r . 
- . from the principle of human liberty, the effect may 
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better e by the means of natural ones. The 


nat be; io often. is dot, produced. The greater, 


| however, and the more extenſiye our knowledge is of 

' natieg), the greater. may it be of moral truths. The 

 , - _ more we know of che latter, the more may we love 
* .' _ and,cmbrace them, and conform io ibem, in remper 


agg conduct towards God and the world around us. 
This is natural religion, From this. happineſs. reſults, | 
When we. conſider the intellectual powers, of human 


o 


 bature, as origine! Faculties to attain knowledge by aid | 


being and. per fechion of the Deny, 


dpe aud proper order, from his attributes; it is. not 
ealy, to ſpeak. in, 100 exalted ſtrains of chem.— They 
_are;truly, great, and noble. They haye in many, in- 
ſtances been carried far, To what lengths they wight 
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de puſhed, even in this tate, in regard of both natural 
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Aud moral ſcience, did. not th and of 
che body hinder caquiry, is impoſlible to er 
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7 may, be ale enlarged. The,wiſe and gg 
of of our natüre harh, According, fo Famed thew, = 


20d, ſuggeſtion; 10 improye every degree thereof ; 
_ toextend. and.eplarge it; to argue, by this means, he 

ing an con of the Deity, from his works. ind 
the obligation of the ſeveral duties we owe him, in 


he decay and. diflolution of - I 
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: & this, 94 we are > certgio, 23 b larger, the 
'- | Rock of ſcience is in any mind, the better. it ig able to. 
advance; che farther it Boes. the farther may it go, 
aud the clearer; will be it's appreheoſions of there being 

things, yet to be know] and the progreſs mightebe 
endleſs, as, in the other ſtate, it will, doubtleſs, . be 
ſtrigiy ſo: The moſt rational and conſiſtent notion 


we can. form of the condition of good men in heaved, 


"Wy that of continual [advances in knowledge and boli- 
nes; approaching towards the Deity, and perfecting 


their image of him. Hence happineſs muſt ariſe,'and 


 acreaſe ia juſt proportion. But if the rationalTaculties © 
of man are ſuppoſed tio be left to diſcover traths meerly 

in their own ſtrength, without-aid or intimation, it will 
ien be very difficult to ſay how great they will ever 
mhew e what they may poſſibly do. It i is 
not manifeſt; that the trial has ever yet been made; the 

__ totrary rather appears. And hence it may be juſtly | 

_ inferred; that the wiſe 20d benevolent author of our 


4 beings never deſigned, that the creature man, who wat 


o admirably” formed, with capacities to receive by 


2 inſtrudtion-and improve upon every hint, ſhould be left 


to the flow and uncertain acquiſition of, and propreſs in 


| knowledge, by the ſole exertion of his own facultics. _ 
The argument from what man can - ht do, with the 
helps he has had, iuſtructed and enlight ened as he is 


to what he would, or could have done, without theſe 


advantages. i 1s ĩncoucluſive and illuſory. Let the con- 
jectures we have made, in regard to the firſt man, turn 
out as the ey may.” however great his. knowledpe,” or in 


what way ſoever he came by it, learned men, who 


have made the moſt philoſophical enquiries, (generally = 


poſterity came into the world deſti ute 
of knowledge, or even the materials * 13 ring 


agree, that his p 


* to receive Gy I 
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5 Theo opinion _—_ lobte lens and PER oh which | 
prevailed r ſolong a time, is now. almoſt, univerſally th 


given up; aud that of the human mind receiving them n 

| efterwards diſtinct and ſimple; comparing, compound- u 

_ Ing and diſpoſing of them; together with the percep- m 

tion of thoſe operations, is adopted in its room, as the ti 
briginal of knowledge. Succeeding generations are 8 
ſuppoſed, in the mean time, to have the aſſiſtauce of al 

2 who have gone before; ſot it appears to be the te 

Plan of providence, that in addition to theſe ſources, m 
and beſides the communications, at any time, afforded ci 

dy che Deity, man ſhould help man; parents teach L 

|  - theirchildren; and, in the prophetic ite, many run te 
| - _toandfro, and knowledge be increaſed. What truths "at 
wan poſſibly could diſcover, in the due exerciſe of his it 
= _ rational faculties without aid, is one e png TP ES 
_ - . would, W another. «dh = - . 
18 The woſt Gebeten phſloſophere hotbed da tt 
= to inveſtigate the moſt important truths of the moral ſe 
= Kind, whereof-they had o knowledge, , ſo much as e 


| d  pimeil to eſtabliſhthoſe on fixed principles, aud render 
tthem plainer by their reaſoning, which have been handed 
down to them by tradition. This is the cafe with 
—_ ſeveral ; with that weighty one, a future ſtate: of retri- 
bution in pariicular, And what ſhall we ſay in regard 
Rf to the cleareſt and moſt fundamental truth in nature, 
that which is the baſis of all other truth? In what age 
bor country has he lived, aud what is his name, or his 
ſion's name, who, without any previous intimation, 
meerly by deduction and argument, has, in ſact, proved 
the divine exiſtence? Though it is moſt undeniably to 
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doe done frgm the things that are made; yet who has 
deeoer been put to the veceſſity of doing it? If we look | 
A BEE We" 1 2 ancient or . e who have : 
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oe Boing 1 8 
tions, either dy arguments a 7 or a puſtertors, do we 


not find them. before paſſeſſed of the moſt eſſotially Þ 


neceffary truth? The fact is, that it has been tran(- 
mitted-from' the beginning, and ſpread among all na- 
tions; and this has precluded the neceſſiiy of that proof, 


- which is very capable of being made; and indeed if it e 


- 


manifeſt ?) 
can fee, bh: does ſee chat it is ſo; where then is the 
Harm, and what can be riſqued, by ſuppoſing, as appears | 
to be the caſe, that God has Wes! before. 
us he is, with reſpe& to many fayours, aud 
- intimations of himſelf prior to our reaſoning abo: oy 1 


allowed that the divine exiſtence is moſt inconteſtibly 
to be oy ra from his works (and what can be more 
and if the reaſon. of man, in proper exerciſe, 


nd with us, 
$ given us 


0 what has been vant, I think the authority. of 
St. paul cannot be oppoſed, who hath ſaid, The inviſible 
things of him ſince the creation of the world, are my 
| ſeen;\being underſtood: by the things that are ma 
even his eternal power and god-head ; ſo that they are 
without excuſe. The Apoſtle is here ſpeaking of che 
heathens, but for what does he blame them? And on 
what account were they without excuſe? Was it be- 
cauſe they did not ſeek after and find the true God, 
from his works, whom they had never before known? ? 


Does he not repreſent them as knowing God already, 


bat not glorifying him as God ? As not liking to retain 
him in their knowledge? And as holding the truth in 
- uorighteouſaeſs, | becauſe that which may be known of 
God, is manifeſt in them, for God hach ſhewed it unto 
| them? ? And does he not ſpeak of them, as being with - 
out excuſe; becauſe they had ſo far lot the knowledge 
they once bad of him, as to change the 14 of the 
e hpar une my. an . un ke to cor- 
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+ > man J le ch 6 MEET bealts, and 
bas bs 5 5 thidgs ; when, at 1 . time, they had ſo 
eee og an argument,” 'before their eyes, of de 
eie in” 1 * bim ; even bis eternal. power and 
| - Yodhead, art 'thin 17 that are made did afford them? 
| and had afforded aff mankind, ever hnoce they were 
_ Made? 'This is 1 955 the ſcope. of dhe. Rpoftle's 
eee; "abd the " argumenc 1 is truly powerful and 

> copVindog ; there is no reſiſting its force, where pro- 

. per attention 8 4 given, Tf the! things that are wade 
fs ee to) roye the being, as cannot. be denied, 
dien titre are they fo, to. preſerve the knowiedge, 

D rational ming.” And the intclleGual 
fiche of Wes, duly employed, cannot, but. copſent | 
50 e in fineciacely | perceive it to be ſo. Wah- 
t excule, therefore, mult. they be, to loſe.the know- 

e of him, after they os. once had it, and change 

e truth of God into a. lie, and worſhip, and ſerve 
he creature. more OR 5 Tn who. is 2 


: * 25 
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; 1 0b "OY oY ite 115 b. he ey & TY 
the clpacidies he is endowed. with; > the means he 
. * Enjays of knowibg God, and. his duty to him ; and 


RR - proportionate flip of bis . ſever al things 
1 = miy de 'poticed.. nne 


"iFirſt; we tiny ebert, ih the moſt usdilembled = 
piety md praticude, thut the divine care of man, in 
exery period; Has been ſuited to the 'circumſtanices he 
came under; commenſurate 'to'the Exigenties of bis 
condition; and date wrt 4 0 aud 4 ener ge his 
wem of moral ſeienee, moſt nde ent 

_  principley of natural yr -In® wHocence, bis 
Diester was his re His day protector 
+7 IRE) © and Abi in COT ſo oat en 

; . 1 od 
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ſt it; 12 bis 1 40 
ſulfer ing the conſequences Pr ET a 
able to the. threaining ; 11 id the. day t {; hou care(h, 
thereof thou ſhalt ſurely die?” yet he WT 
from this very act, to 1 1 diſcoveries of 4 
grace n. 9 remedies agaiaſt the 
- prevalency,. of ſin and luſt, which bad now entered 
into the world, and corrected ad reſtrained their. 
growth, by. new. inſtructions and appoiniments, adapted. 
i the degradec ae e -humagity,. He teck be 
moſt; effefual meaſures, had they bow. regarded;; ta; 
preſe , and. ſpread./ the. knowledge, of himſelf: and: 
is ea Wag in ibe world; and. finally, 10 procure the. 
120 105 of men, from the darkneſs of death to a. 
ſtate of immortal, life and, glory, The . w cate 
hich God ſaw, fit to take of, man, from the ginniog 
Thi wok weakneſs and.depravity, and the wife and gragious 
hods. he, has all:along purſued, to gonx ey the moſt 
E igſtcu&tion to him, and keep a ſenſe, of religion 
and. moral obligation in his heart, cannot be recolleded I 
by us, in the preſent, age of the world, who. ſo richly. = 18 
oy, the benefits hereof, but with the moſt pleaſing | 
bona ſhment. and gratitude, By fayoring man. with 
Tad a] earners rom. the, angel of his. preſence, he 
lar mſelf and his ways to them, as far as the 
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=” Kitt & Wm 10 many, 200 FRY have es. 
- _- es from ſeveral jotimations in facred hiſtory it appears 
_ . pot improbable, that he made. it “ heredirary,in the 
 - _ Headdof families;” and for many years men. enjoyed 
_ _ chEdeneſitof the tradition of the. molt uſeful and im- 
portant truths, by the means of Jopgevity, through but 
very few bands. There were but two. generations 
om Adath to Noah. So that we cabnot well .ima- 
5 one that the knowledge and true worſhip of God, 
oo ng that time, oy be n off, in ** part of 


3 the world.” 


| After 1 is es ls wits "ny ſo 
4,0 - recently 28 to manifeſt the divine diſpleaſure 
me iniquity, and make his power knowns. and alſo 
| by that the world was, as it were, beginning anew ; the 
| ' + _ moſt effemial traths of natural religion; as they were 
=. _ acknowledged, might de very well left, for "ſome time, 
1 w taditionsry conveyence, and the common reafoning 
N of mankeind, without any new communications from 
-the Deity. But no ſooner did men begin to fall away, 
and corrupt and darken their potions of the one ſu- 
Preme God; and incline to idolatry, than he faw fit to 
interpoſe to prevent it, and to take various methods to. 
orate the e or himſelf, and ſome of the 
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1 * a — — af bro even 22 
far 38 to 2 their underſtandings, add render 


4 1 themſelyes unfit ſubjeQs of the divine communications; 
1 inſomuch that he was, as it were, obliged 10 wichhold 
= en of * be "as" OP” no * de for 
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iheiti.. This, 1 bay, being the caſe, be did not fail to. 
make uſe of other means, which had now become 
more adapted to the obſcurity of their underſtandings, 
Aud the depravity of their hearts, to do them good; 
to recover their loſt notions of God, and the religion 
of their nature. Ile raiſed up and furniſhed certaid 
individuals of mankind, who had: retained more juſt 
and rational notions of the Deity and their duty to 
him, and of the general obligations of religious fear, 
| worſhip and obedience, than-the-reſt, to guide, teach 
and inſtruct them, as both themſelves and theſe. had 
before been taught of God. For this important pur- 
pole, Abraham was called and very much diſtinguiſhed, 
together with his poſterity, by notable diſcoveries of 
God and religion, and many benefits and privileges, 
both of a temporal and ſpiritual kind. -- But, as 4 very 
_ethinently learned and judicious writer has obſerved, 
e cannot.thihk, that it was ſo much on his own. 
account, that he was thus diſtinguiſhed ; or that, for 
his · ſake only, faith, or ſincerity, is ſaid to be imputed. 
to him for rigbteouſaeſs; but rather for the common 
benefit of mankind was all this done; in order to make 
him an inſtrument, in the hand of providence (and 4 
fit one he w-as) to convey the fame faith and fear of 
_ God to all the nations round him.” And > 
Abraham, there were many other perſons, ſprea 
abroad in almoſt every nation, who were burning and 


mining lights, in dark ages and places; and who, not- 


wichſtanding the too great prevalency of idolatry; 
had preſerved; ſome of them, : confi erably pure a 
rational, others, by far more conſiſtent notions of the 
one true God, than the generality, Even the ſpirit 
of prophecy, which had been poſſeſfed by many, before 
Abraham's tim, did not utterly ceafe among the ſ& 

eral aZ:i008s, in his day, gor ſoon * it. Theke 
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were alſo other means of conveying divins' admonitions 
to men, and ſome were iaſttucted by viſions and revela- 
tions; whereby the knowledge of God and natural reli- 
gion Was, in ſome meaſure, kept up in the world. But 
that, which had the maſt direct and diſtinguiſhed ten- 
dency toenlighten' mankind ; to reform their idolatrous 
practices and vices ; and to recover. and diffuſe, among 
all nations, proper conceptions of the power, juſtice 
and majeſty of the God of nature, and the religious . 
obedience which he required and would accept of 
reaſonable beings, was his afterwards giving a written 
lawto the Jews; ſtatutes and jodgments, more righ- 
teous than thofe of other nations; and making him- 
felf, as. it were, the political head of their ſtate; 
_ guiding and regulating their moral governmental and 
ceccleſiaſtic affairs. In every part of which he. ſeems 
to have had in view the fame divine intention, which he 
had proſecuted from the firſt, viz. That of applying to, 
_ ealliog forth and aiding the human reaſon; and adapt- 
ing his providential care to the circumſtances and ne-ef- 
ſities of mankind. God had before, in various iaftances, 
revealed his will to particular perſons for the com- 
mon benefit; that is, he had made it known, at ſuck 
times, and in ſuch ways and degrees, as he ſaw beſt ſuited 
to accompliſh his benevolent purpoſe of informing mens 
minds, and giving ſpring to the exertion of their rati- 
onal faculties; but he never had, till now, written 
his law for their conſtant peruſal. The learned Biſhop, 
to whom I am already indebted, and ſome others, have 
ſuppoſed, with great probability, that Moſes was divinely 
taught on this occaſion, and that this was the origin of 
letters. Nor was the law confined to the : Jewiſh 
nation; it had reſpect allo to the ſtranger: And all 
+ vations had, and were originally deſigned to have, a 
Nute of in the On and bleſſing of 
Abraham, 
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Abraham, and the giving of the law. Accordingly the 1 
Jews were made ule of, in a great veriety of ways, for- 108 
the grand end of ſpreading the doctrine of the divine 4 i 
unity thro? the world, and reſtoriug and eſtabliſhing the 9 
eſſentia ia principles of natoral religion. Whether they. 2.1 
purſued their own inclination, in many inſtances, and % 
aimed to be bleſſings to other nations or. not, is of no ("1481 
.. conſequence to enquire ; ſince, in either caſe, the divine [+1 1 
. - plan is carried forward; and * the reſt of the world reap, 6 
almoſt the ſame. beneũt by them, whether they keep EN BY 
their law and proſper, or diſobey it and are in diſtreſs,” „ 
By their rewards and by their puniſhments, by theic $18 
vitories, and by their captivities, the name of Jehovah ER | b 
is made known, and the mens of religion ſpread 4 
brond and confirmed. | Fs 1 
Secondly, It is a juſt and hr remark from the 1 
faregoing diſcourſe, that the divine conduct towards PT. 
men in the ſeveral ages of the world, and in all the Fa 
darkneſs and diverſity of their circumſtances, has been [ag 
calculated to furniſh their minds. with ſuch degrees of v 
light and knowledge in regard to their moral ſtate, 1 
and the neceſſities of nature, as to diſpoſe them for I 
the eaſier reception of the goſpel revelation, when it 3 
ſhould be offered to them, and for the many diſtioguiſh- 1 
. ed privileges and advantages, which it brings along - ws 
with it. Men ſee their wants by the means of light, 24 
and their having been accuſtomed to receive it, pre- 1 
pares them for more. They can in reaſon, have no 10 
prejudice againſt new diſcoveries, when they have been 4 
uſed to old ones; or to further and more perfect aſſiſt - 1 


ance, when they have already had ſome, though more 
_ reſtrained and partial; yet always ſuch as was beſt adapt- 

ed to their moral circumſtances. The chriſtian diſpen- 
ation may be properly a as the * ä 
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of the ant plan of condud in this world, purſued by 
the Deity with reſpect to the human race from the be- 


gioning. He early began in diverſe'ways and mapners 


to give them juſt notions of the religion” of their na- 
ture; and by his ſeveral diſpenſations, has been uniform- 
ly carrying forward" the ſame deſign; *rilÞ it at length, 
iſſued in the ſuperior light and advantage of the golpel 


revelation. It is not efſeutial to the juſt and proper 
notion of daturaf religion, that it ſh1old be diſcoyered, 


100 the meer ſtrength of human reaſon; it is ſufficient, 


it be conſonant to reaſon, and founded i in nature, 


The way and manner of knowing it, does noi come into 


the account ; 0 matze it more or leſs wann * 


3 
7 + J * 1 
dot So ge 1 [4 S «© ds &S % 4 Fins WPI 1. 


„ art. of the 5580 n Face: Ir ſome Jerk corner 

of the earth, be ſappoſed totally ignorant of all the 
natural religion that eyer was in the world; let a {ew 
of them be now ſo happy, as to diſcover it by contem- 


| eee and the proper uſe of eee ve 
e 


let them communicate it ao the reſl. Ia this caſe, L aſk, 
would it not be equally natural religion i in them all? 
And would it make any differe nge here, if the communi- 


= cation (ſhould proceed from {ome other quarter, Or even 


from the Deity ? If ir has its foundation in the diyine 
perfeQions, and the relation there is between God and 
man; is not this enough 40 conſtitute it the religion 
of nature, in Whatever way men are ſuppoſed to come 
to the knowledge of it? To ſpeak; therefore; of what 


i called natural religion and revealed, as though they 


were totally diſtiact, and eſſenially and ſubllantially 
different, is, I beſieve, to give an undue repreſentation 
of them both; and to admiaiſter very upgcceſſaty 
ſupport to the cauſe of inßqdeſity. The grand deſign 


of revelation; id every inſtante, has been, either . 


8 NN or 8 10 pe, epharge and eſtabliſh 


| the 
| * 


3 ome — „ ws we 


1: 29; * — 


the connec principles of natural. relivian ; ; that is, the 
religion chat is adapted to the nature and} circumſtances 
of the creature, mm. In this} way, and; with this 


deſign, the benevolent Father of the univerſe has gone. 


on, with reſpect to the human rage, from the begin- 
ning down to the preſent time; riſing: ia the perſpi- 
cuity and fulneſs of his manifeſtatjons,; until he ſaw! 
fir, in the unfathomable depths of his wiſdom, to bleſs 


the world with the Goſpel 'revelation, and the diſpeh- 


ſation of his grace, under che immediate conduò and 
adminiſtration of the Son of his love; wherein the 


grear principles and duties of natural. religion are more 


perſectly taught, explained aod underſtood; and more 


clearly and authoritatively enforced and confirmed, 


than they had ever before been under any former 
diſpenſation, There is now, by the means of theGoſpel, 


more natural religion in the world than the reaſon . 


of man, with. all the aſſiſtance and inſtruction that has 
been given it, had ever before brought him acquainted 
with; inſomuch, that it may be truly affirmed, that 
thoſe focieties, or even individuals, who have the moſt” 
_ Chriſtianity, have alſo the molt natural religion among 
them. It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, to the praiſe of 
the divioe grace, that the Goſpel has made glorious 


diſcoveries of things, which the teaſon of man could 


never come to the knowledge of, but by revelation, 
They are, however, fach'as have a tendency to pro- 
mote the principles, and oblige us to the practice of 
the ſeveral duties of natural religion. The general 
doctrine of the mediation of Chriſt, and it's appen · 
dages; chat of aronemeut and ;ullification i in his merits; 


bd, indeed; the Teyeral offices, executed by him, in 


the great and glorious work of redemption, have for 
their object, the giving men juſt Views of the divine 


Charter; bringing them to a true ſenſe of their own, 


and 
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 anGhhe'lints they: are in; forming chow. 29 proper 


rempers towards God and one another, and leading 
them to a correſpondent conduct: So that the ſcheme 


of Chriſtianity is calculated to ſubdue fin, which de- 
grades human nature; and to direct and influence mea 


to act according to it's law, which Mgwies and exalts.i it, 
But I paſs o to oblerye, ' lo e be 


Tap ; « 7 


| Thirdly, That if the Deity has ſeen fir all [7 hw to 


aid the reaſon of man by frequent diſcoveries, according 
to its neceſſities, as we have heard, then no > ja 
can be juſtly formed againſt revelation in general ; 


of conſequence againſt the chriſtian revelation in pa 8 
cular, which is no other than his continuing to do the 
ſame. It has been ſaid, with great reaſon and judg- 
ment,“ That the ſereral diſpenſations of what we call 
_ revealed religion, have hitherto been, in the main, con- 
formable to thoſe of providence, in both the patural 


and moral world,” And if fo, then revealed religion 


* may poſſibly come from the ſame author, and receive 
yet farther age W . 140 fo, as ey are 


better e earn 20 


17 is ; indeed. owing, in part to 5 the" greater improve- 


ments. which later ages have made in general ſcience 


and literature, than former ages had done, that the 
modern Deiſts know more, and more they do certainly 
| know thad their predeceſſors, the ancient philoſophers. 
But this is chiefly to be attributed to the advantage of 
the chriſtjan revelation, which has been a rich bleſſing, 
even to thoſe who do not believe in it. One would 
be ready to imagine that we meet the Deiſts on their 
own ground, and give them all their wiſhes, when we 
undertake to ſhew that the chriſtian revelation, is the 
op fulfilment and perfeRtion of the ſame . which the 


; Deity 
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Pei has . with men, from the firſt; 
the great aim and tendency of it is to give hem more 


jalt and enlarged notions of the principles, and more 


ſtrongly to oblige them to the duties of natural re- 
„ligion. Whether this be the caſe or not, they them- 
ſelves will allow, i is — their moſt ferious 'conki- 
ge 


The . we . now bad, may remind os all 
0 the fiogular advantages we enjoy, in this age of light 
aud inprovement, both to know and do our duty. 


But I cannot help felicitating my young brethren the 


Students of this univerſity, in particular, on the peculiar 
bleſſedneſs of their ſituation, and the proſpects they 
| have before them. In this ſeat of learning, kind Pro- 
vidence has honored them with, privileges above the 
common portion of - mankind ; or even of thoſe who 


are figuratively ſaid to be lifted up to heaven, with 


reſpect to theirs. And if they deſire to anſwer the 
juſt and reaſonable expectations of God, their friends 


4. their country from them, it ſhould be their care, 


that their literary and religious accompliſhments riſe in 
| ſome proportion to ſuch happy enjoy ments. When we 


are told of their general virtues, their regular behavior, 


their eaſy ſubmiſſion to the good orders, inſtruction 
and government of this ſociety ; or of their honor- 


ing themſelves and this favore ſeminary, by their lite- 


rary performances, we are glad: Rejoicing in their 
_ perſonal glory, and wiſhing them every bleſſing, we an- 
ticipate the happineſs of future time, when they fhall 
be called forth to act their parts in places of I. and 


eminence both in church and ſtare, But we are made 


ſorry with every report of a different kind, and confole 
ourſelyes only with the hope, that it cannot be true. 


We, who have trod the Fa ot nes before them, | 


and nt 
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ay poſſibly, as we do moſt willingly, afford them cf 
»friendly aid, but they muſt not think to bound their 
' progreſs in literature by the limits that have been ſet 
0 ours. They muſt go beyond us. They enjoy 
- happy: opportunities for this. Their advantages, by 
means of daily itnprovemetis, are better than outs 
were. And it they do not ſurpaſs us, they will have 
a gieater account to give up before God at laſt. In 
addition to human literature, and the aſſiducus culti- 
valion of the liberal arts and ſeiences, which will lead 
them to an eaſier and more extenſive. acquaintauce with 
the foundations both of natural and revealed religion, 
their minds muſt be furuiſhed with divine ſcience. 
They muſt acquire and cheriſh the moſt reverengial 
_ - thoughts, of the holy Scriptures, which are able to 
make them wiſe unto ſalvation. Their hearts muſt 
be repleniſhed with the divine grace. They muſt 
know God, and Jeſus Chriſt whom he hath ſeat, whom 
to know is eternal life. Wiſdom is the principal thing: 
Therefore, get wiſdom; but with alt thy getting, get 
erh re grin 1590 
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